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We left Alexandria just at evening. 
The country adjacent is never overflowed, 
and is consequently barren. The next 
day we passed by the fields which are an- 
nually enriched with the waters of the 
Nile, and are in consequence extremely 
fertile. Just at evening we entered the 
river of Egypt. At this season of the year 
it appears to be about as wide as the Con- 
necticut, opposite Greenfield, or Brattlebo- 
rough. The origin and of course the 
length of this river is still a question of 
doubt. From the origin of the eastern 
branch at Geeseh, in Abyssinia, its course 
measures 2000 or 2500 miles. But if, as 
isnow supposed, the Niger is in fact the 
western branch of the Nile, from the origin 
of this branch, its course must be near 
iwice the above distance. Considering the 
advantages which Egypt derives from the 
Nile, it is not strange that it should have 
heen among the objects of ancient worship, 
and that sacrifices should have been offer- 
ed to its source. Itis not true that there is 
no rain in Egypt. We had several rainy 
days while I was at Alexandria. There was 
also rain while I was at Cairo. But there is 
so little rain in Egypt, that without the Nile 
the country would be totally unproductive 
and uninhabitable. The rise of the Nile, 
caused no doubt by heavy rains in the coun- 
try where it rises, commences in June and 
continues till August or September, and 
then gradually declines till the following 
May. The common rise at Cairo, is 23 
or 24 feet. Hamilton, who was there in 
1801, says it rose that year to 18 cubits, 
{27 feet.) ‘Travellers say it is very interes- 
ting to ascend the Nile when it is at its 
height and return six months after. The 
change in the appearance of the country is 
surprising. I found it pleasant when sail- 
ing up the Nile in a bright moonlight eve- 
ning, to sit on the top of my little cabin, 
survey the adjacent country and listen to 
the responsive songs of the Arab boatmen. 
On the evening of the fourth day we pass- 
ed the branch of the Nile which goes to 
Damietta. Of the 7 branches by which 
the Nile used to discharge its waters, 5 are 
cither dried up or lost in lakes. None now 


remain but those of Rozetta and Damiet- 
ta. Between these branches is the island 


- which the Greeks called the Delta. Its 


shape is that ofa capital Delta. [t isa 
triangle, about 100 miles on a side. In it 
there are said to be 366 villages. In the 
language of this country however, a col- 
lection of miserable mud huts with halfa 
dozen families in them, constitutes a vil- 
lage. I visited one of these villages in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria called Rem- 
leh. It is situated east of the town, be- 
tween the sea and the lake Mareotis and 
beyond the field of battle where Sir Ralph 
Ambercrombie fell March 21,1801. The 
whole village is one building of mud, con- 
taining 12 or 15 apartments. The deors 
are from $ to five feet high. I judged the 
whole number of inhabitants might be 30 
or 40. There was a yard belonging to 
the building in which their cattle are stab- 
led, and where we saw a number of chil- 
dren at play. You can easily conceive 
their appearance. We saw many villages 
as we ascended the Nile, most of them larg- 
er than this, with larger houses ; but the 
appearance of the inhabitants’ was about 
the same: men, women and children half 
naked and sometimes entirely so. How 
far this state of poverty and misery may be 
owing to their own indolence, and how far 
to the government under which they live, 
I will not undertake to say, 

On the morning of the fifth day, Ia 
woke in sight of Cairo and the pyramids. 
The city is about 1 1-2 miles east of the 
Nile. We landed at Boulac, which if it 
were not near so large a city, would it- 
self be called a large town. I was struck 
at seeing immense quantities of wheat and 
beans piled up in heaps that seemed like 
little mountains and exposed to the weath- 
er. Itis collected to be sent to Alexan- 
dria or exportation, and all belongs to the 
Pasha. The boat which I had hired, also 
belonged to the Pasha, and when I paid the 
Reis he urged me very much to say at the 
custom-house that I gave only $4. His ob- 
ject, I suppose, was to save the other four 
for himself. From Boulac to Cairo, there 
is an excellent wide road, which was built 
by the French. I was quite astonished to 
see huge heaps of dirt around the city two 
or three times as high as the houses. On 
enquiry I was told that when a house de- 
cays, the stones are employed to build a- 
gain, and the dict, the mortar, the broken 
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bricks and all. the rubbish are carried off 
together, and thus these heaps have gradu- 
ally accumulated. Cairo is an immense 
city. The houses very much resemble 
those of Alexandria. Some of the streets 
are wide enough for a carriage to pass, but 
many of them are not above 6 or 8 feet 
wide. The wide streets where are the 
markets and shops, are generally full of 
people. It is with difficulty you can make 
your way through the crowd. In the nar- 
row streets you seldom meet any person. 
The citadel, where is the Pasha’s palace, 
is in the south part of the city on the point 
of Mount Mokattans. This mountain or 
rather sand hill, runs from Cairo toward 
the Red Sea. Within the citadel they 
show you the ruins of Joseph’s palace, and 
Joseph’s well. When we speak of the pal- 
ace and well of Joseph in the capital of 
Egypt, the mind naturally reverts to Jo- 
seph the son of Jacob. But the- Joseph 
who built this castle and dug this well, was 
one of the Mussulman caliphs. When Ni- 
ebhur visited them, he was told by the su- 
perintendent, that it was Saladin, whose 

roper name was Joseph, and who enlarg- 
ed and embellished the city, in the 12th 
century. The walls of the palace are now 
much decayed, a number of fine, large gra- 
nite pillars are standing. The well is in- 
deed an object of curiosity. It was dug in 
a solid rock, and is, as my guide told me, 
200 feet deep. Some writers make it 280. 
The water which the well furnishes is 
brackish and unfit for drinking ; but it an- 
swers a valuable purpose for washing. The 
water is raised by two wheels with buckets. 
The upper wheel turned by an ox, above 
ground, raises it from a depth of 150 feet. 
At this depth, there is a second wheel turn- 
ed by an ox, which raises the water from 
the fountain. There is a road cut in the 
rock, and tvinding around the well by which 
the ox is taken down to the place of his la- 
bour. By this avenue I descended and saw 
the ox at his work. A man who remained 
below to keep the machinery in order, 
pointed to a corner in the wall and said, 
that the caliph who dug the well was buri- 
ed there. Within the citade], the Pasha 
has a superb palace in which he usually 
resides. It was in this citadel that he 
caused the massacre of the Mamelukes. 
From the citadel I counted 100 minarets. 
The whole number of mosques in Cairo, is 
said to be 300. When I was returning 
from the citadel to my lodgings, L passed 
through the slave market. Here the poor 
blacks, which are brought from the interi- 
or of Africa, are offered for sale. A short 
time since, the Pasha received a number 
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that were made prisoners by his army in 
their late campaign. All that belonged to 
individuals, were immediately ordered ov: 
of the market until those of the Pasha 
should be sold. I saw 30 or 40 together 
with no other dress than a piece of cloth 
about the waist, the children entirely nak- 
ed. Alas! when will men learn that God 
has made of one blood all nations of men! 

A little way east of the town are the ca- 
liph’s tombs. Over each is a yaulted dome, 
some of them 20 feet square at the basa, 
and 50 or 60 high. Five or six miles north- 
east of Cairo, is *he site of Heliopolis, or 
the city of the sun. “ Here was a college 
of priests for 1000 yers.a Here Heredotus 
and Plato studied.” Josephus says that 
Joseph’s father-in-law was one of the priests 
of Heliopolis. In scripture he is called the 
priest of On. Probably On and Heliopo- 
lis were different names for the same place, 
While Memphis was the metropolis of E. 
RyPt Heliopolis was the seat of learning 

Yothing now remains but an obelisk like 
those of Alexandria, of a single piece of 
red granite covered on all sides with hiero- 
gliphics’ Itis 6 feet square at the base, 
and nearly as high as those of Alexandria. 
An Arab who was cultivating the groun? 
near by, told us very seriously that some 
Christians once came to dig and examine 
the foundation on which the obelisk stands, 
but immediately a terrible tempest arose 
and blood gushed out of the obelisk, so that 
they were frightened away. Ina garden 
at no great distance, is a wonderful syca- 
more tree, under which, if ts said, the Ho- 
ly Family took refuge from a storm. I 
appears to have been originally three trees, 
but so near together that they have grown 
into one. Near the site of Heliopolis, isa 
small village called Matarea. 

At Boulac I was much interested in vis- 
iting the Pasha’s institute or college ; his 
printing presses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Of the former, there is some 
account in my letter to Mr. Evarts. The 
latter is under the superintendance of @ 
Frenchman. It isa large, and so far as 
I could judge, a well regulated and suc- 
cessful establishment, or rather a number 
of establishments; for there is one for man- 
facturing linen, another for cotton, another 
for silk, one for wood work, and a very 
large one for smithing. They are also pre- 
paring a foundery for iron and brass. The 


whole number of men employed in the es- 
tablishment is upwards of 1000,—all 0! 


whom, except three or four, are natives 0! 


this country. 
On the bank of the Nile, a little below 
Boulac, is the small village Shoobreh, where 
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the Pasha has a palace, a summer residence 
for himself and his harem. Here, when 
the plague rages in Cairo, he puts himself 
in quarantine, a proof that in this respect, 
as well as in many others, he has broken 
over the common prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the Mussulmans. The Palace is 
magnificent. The Pasha and all his fami- 
ly being now in the city, we were permitted 
to visit the different apartments. The 
rooms are painted with much taste and el- 
egance, the sofas are covered with rich vel- 
vet, and adorned with several rows of frin- 
ges; there is one large elegant room for 
the Pasha’s wife and several for the other 
_ women ; the Divan is also large, and there 
are baths and several smaller apartments. 
Instead of tables, chairs, bureaus, &c. &c. 
_ the rooms in which company is received, 
are merely furnished with a sofa which 
_ completely surrounds the room. The sleep- 
_ ing roems are furnished with beds spread 
_ onthe floor. The servants were arrang- 
_ ing the beds and sofas, and preparing the 
house for the reception of the royal family 
when I visited it. On the ground floor 
there is a large room with a fountain in the 
centre, which must be very cool and re- 
freshing in the heat of the day. Adjoin- 
ing the palace is a large garden, filled with 
_ fruit-trees, vines, aromatic herbs, flowers, 
_ and delightful walks. In the garden isa 
circular kiosk, paved with pebbles of vari- 
/ ous Colours, with a fountain in the centre 
and seats around. Inthe corner of the gar- 
den, opposite the palace, there are now e- 
~ recting a building near 300 feet square. It 
surrounds an artificial lake with an island 
inthe centre. The surrounding building 
isto contain 4 dressing rooms at the cor- 
ners, and 4 divans or sitting rooms at the 
sides. Ihave never before seen any thing 
which corresponds so well with the ideas 
which fancy forms of an Oriental Palace 
and garden. The display of wealth, of skill 
and taste, filled me with a momentary ad- 
miration. But when I reflected that a mul- 
itude are here compelled to labour for the 
gratification of one, while they receive} on- 
y the value of 6 or 8 cents per day at most, 
and are happy when they can get a piece 
bf bread and an onion or a water-melon 
or their dinner, I exelaimed ah! cruel 
#espotism, and came away saying, 


“© The little room for me designed, 
Will suit as well my easy mind, 
As palaces of kings.” 


the road from Shoobreh to the city is not 
ferior to the best turnpike roads in Amer- 
a. Itis raised so high, that when the ad- 
cent country is overflowed by the Nile, 
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the road remains dry. It was built by the 
Pasha for his carriage, which is, I presume, 
the only carriage in Egypt. 

On the same side of the Nile, a little 
way above Boulac, is old Cairo or Masr el 
Atik. This town was built by the Sara- 
cens when they first conquered Egypt a- 
bout 11 centuriesago. ‘There is here a cel- 
ebrated Coptic convent, now inhabited by 
two or three monks who exhibit the most 
perfect ignorance and stupidity imagina- 
able. There is a grotto under the convent 
in which they tell you that the holy family 
reside. Near old Cairo is the mouth ofa 
canal which runs through Cairo itself, and 
conveys water to the inhabitants when the 
Nile is high. Volney says that a canal 
100 cubits wide, was cut from the Nile to 
the Red Sea, by Sesostris, about the time 
of the Trojan war, that it was restored by 
one of the Ptolemies and afterwards by 
Trajan, but now runs through Cairo and 
loses itself in the Birket el Hadj or lake 
of the Pilgrims, north-east of the city. 
Dearborn says it was begun by Pharaoh Ne- 
cho and finished by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Some say it was begun by Amrou, the Sa- 
racen general, but others merely give him 
the credit of clearing it out after it had 
been some time neglected. Should such 
a government as now exists in Egypt con- 
tinue for 50 years, it is not improbable that 
this canal may be again restored. 

Among the various interesting objects 
which Egypt contains, there are none per- 
haps that fill the mind with greater aston- 
ishment, than the Pyramids; those won- 
ders of the world, those monuments of 
despotic pride and tyranny. The largest 
are those ofWeezah, opposite Cairo. Those 
of Sacara are several leagues further south, 
and those of Dabshoor still further. I vis- 
ited only those of Jeezah. 

March 13. In company with three 
English travellers, with several attendants, 
I left Cairo at half past four in the morn- 
ing, passed through Old Cairo, crossed the 
Nile at the south end of the island of Rou- 
da, to the small village Jeezra, and arrived 
at the Pyramids a little before eight. Be- 
tween the Nile and the Pyramids there is 
a rich and fertile plain, covered with fields 
of clover wheat, barley, beans, onions, saf- 
fron, &c. with small groves of palm-trees 
and some sycamores. On this plain we 
passed by two companies of Bedowin A- 
rabs in their tents. For each tent a strong 
post is erected and by means of ropes the 
cloth covering is extended, sloping in all 
directions from the top of the post to the 
ground, so as to resemble in form an um- 
brella. In these, the men women and 
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children live together; and around them 
you see their property consisting of cam- 
els, horses mules, asses and cattle and espe- 
cially sheep and goats, guarded by dogs. 
As Joseph’s Brethren went with their 
flocks from Shechem to Dothan,—so these 
pastoral tribes wander from place to place 
to find food for their flocks, and their home 
is wherever they find good pasturage. 

Just before coming to the Pyramids, we 
left the plain which is annually overflowed 
by the Nile and is consequently rich and 
fruitful, and entered upon ground a little 
more elevated, where the river never sends its 
enriching waters and which is consequent- 
ly barren as the naked rock. Here we no- 
ticed a circumstance which indicates that 
the barrenis encroaching upon the fertile 
ground. A little distance from the divi- 
ding line, some old trees were standing in 
the sand where nothing now grows, a 
proof that the Nile once flowed farther 
than it does now. I amtold that there are 
many indications of the same thing in oth- 
erparts of Egypt. 

There are only three Pyramids at this 
place. Near them are a number of grot- 
tos formerly repositories of the embalmed 
bodies of the dead, but which are now left 
open, haviag been plundered of their sa- 
cred contents by the profane hand of curi- 
ous travellers and scientific antiquarians. 
In one of these grottos we found an Italian 
gentleman, Capt. Caviglia, who is employ- 
ed by a small literary society in Egypt, of 
which Mr. Salt is the President, to exa- 
mine the country around the Pyramids in 
search of antiquities. He has 150 Arabs 
at work under his direction ; and, as he in- 
formed us has lately discovered a subtera- 
neous town, 2 or three leagues from the 
Pyramids, which he is now examining. 
Leaving his grotto, which he called la ca- 
sa di Robinson Cruso, we went first to the 
great Pyramid. According to the accounts 
of scientific men who have lately taken its 
dimensions, it is about 700 feet square and 
between 4 and 500 feet high. We ascend- 
ed to the top by the stairs which are form- 
ed by the laying of stone that compose the 
vast pile. 
about 30 feet square. ‘The view from this 
elevation, was most singular and com- 
manding. Around the base of the Pyra- 
mid we saw rows of tombs near by the oth- 
er Pyramids and the Sphinx ; to the west 
an ocean of sand extending as far as the 
eye could reach; to the east, the fertile 
and verdant fields we had just crossed ; 
then the majestic Nile moving slowly and 
silently along, and beyond it other fields 
producing luxuriant crops, and Cairo with 
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its citadel and forts and hundreds of Min, 
rets, and mount Mokatam stretching “ci 
through the opposite desert toward the Res 
Sea. In descending we counted the ste ; 
and found 204, each being from one * 
three feet high. This huge mass is cop. 
posed of the common calcareous stone 
the country. Many of the stones are {y)) 
of shells. | 

We next entered the Pyramid, leavin, 
our hats and coats at the entrance, ay; 
each carrying acandle in his hand. The 
entrance is like a door at the base of the 
Pyramid and descends like a stair case 
We proceeded about fifty steps and they 
left that avenue, (which continued to de. 
scend in the same direction) and entered 
another which ascends, and pursued this 
till we came to a large room which js call- 
ed the Queen’s chamber, and which I con- 
jecture to be not much higher than the sur. 
face of the earth. From this we returned 
a little way and took another passage by 
which we ascended to what is called the 
King’s chamber. I found this 12 paces 
long and 6 wide. It contains a sarcophu- 
gus of red granite about 9 feet long, 3 wide 
und 4 high. The roof of each room was 
so high that our candles did not enable us 
to see it. In returning from the King’s 
chamber, we came to a passage in the 
shape ofa welldescending perpendicularly. 
We placed a strong bar over the mouth oi 
itthen made fast the end of a long rope 
which we threw down and by means of 
which we descended 180 feet and came to 
the passage by which we first entered, an! 
which we left whenwe ascended to the 
Queen’s chamber. We followed this passage 
perhaps 20 or 30 feet below the bottom ofthe 
well ; some part of the way we were liter- 
allv obliged to crawl, for the passage was 
not large enough to allow us even to goon 
our hands and knees. At length we eaime 
to the lowest apartment which has yet been 
discovered, and which we judged to be 10? 
feet below the surface of the earth. Fiow 
this room we followed the avenue direct!’ 
to the door by which we first entered, 
much gratified at having seen what could 
be seen of the interior of this wonderful 
monument, bat at the same time nota lit- 
tle pleased that the.task was finished, an! 
that we could once more behold the light! 
of day and breath a pure air and rest alle! 
the great fatigue which we had undergone. 
Capt. Caviglia has lately discovered ‘ 
small apartinent still higher than the king® 
chamber, but we could not ascend to it {0 
want ofa ladder. The avenues and the 


apartment underground are eut in the so 
id rock ; those above ground are consti 
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ted generally of the same stone of which 
the Pyramid is built, but sometimes of red 
granite from Upper Egypt. The second 
Pyramid is about as large as the first. The 
third is comparatively very small; this has 
never been opened. The second was open- 
ed by Belzonia, a few years ago, but we did 
not enter it. According to Belzoni’s mea- 
suring, the base measures 684 feet, and 
the perpendicular height 456. The assent 
is difficult. Very few have ever been on the 
top of it. Herodotus is quoted as saying 
ihat the first Pyramid was built by Cheops, 
B. C. 860, who reigned 50 years, and em- 
ployed by force one half the people in E- 
oypt for 20 years, on this work. The sec- 
ond is said to have been built by Ceph- 
renes, a brother of Cheops and King of E- 
cypt. It is reported that one of these 

ings, in consequence of histyranny, was re- 
fused a burial in the Pyramid which he had 
erected as his tomb, by his oppressed and 
indignant subjects. What must have been 
the ideas of the man who could plan and 
especially of one who could erect such a 
monument as this? And what must have 
been that state of society which would per- 
mit a monarch to expend such immense 
treasures in preparing himself a tomb. 
And how vain are all humai. projects! for 
nothing is known of the architects who 
fabricated this stupendous work, and 
even of the monarch’s name whose ashes 
it was designed to embalm, we have now 
only some uncertain traditions. 

Not far west of the Pyramids we went 
into some apartments partly under ground, 


' which have been lately discovered. There 


are 4 rooms, inthree of which the walls 
on every side are covered with hieroglyph- 
ics. Here yousee a variety of arbitrary or 
unknown characters, and men engaged in 
the common occupations of life, tending 
their flocks, rowing boats, ploughing, hoe- 
ing, making wine, and carrying meat and 
other things on their shoulders; there is 


_alsoa variety of animals, cattle, horses, 


goats, sheep and birds. Great pains have 
been taken to decypher this hieroglyphical 
writing. It is said that Dr. Young, an 
Englishman, has succeeded in devising a 
key by means of which it begins to be read. 

A little east of the Pyramids, is that sin- 
gular thing the Sphinx, constructed with 
a human head and the body ofalion. You 
may judge of the size of this stone mon- 
ster from the fact that the face, as measur- 
ed by Neibubr, is 18 feet in height. In its 
paws which are 40 feet long, it holds a 
temple. This has been ui:covered by Capt. 


_ Caviglia and a drawing taken of it, and 


‘hen covered again with ; and lest it should 


be defaced by the Arab women who come 
to obtain pieces as amulets. We entered 
several of the grottos which were dug out 
of the sulid rock 2 or 3000 years ago, as 
repositories of the dead. Each is as large 
as a small bed-chamber, We saw scatter- 
ed bones and pieces of the rezin and linen us- 
edin embalming. These were fragments 
broken off of the mummies that have been 
taken from these grottos. At one moment 
imagination seemed to carry me back 
almost to the flood, and I fancied myself 
surrounded by men of ancient days. Again 
what I saw reminded me forcibly of the 
fate that awaits all men and all their works. 
(To be concluded.) 


SCHOOLS AMONG THE HEATHEN 

Cryton. The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society reports eighty-six schools, 120 
teachers and 5166 scholars. The follow- 
ing extract from the Report will shew the 
nature of the instructions communicated 
to the children: 

“ Nearly all the children join in the re- 
sponces of the Singhalese Liturgy, and 
manifest the most becoming attention to 
the plain discourses which are delivered. 
The attention of some of them is very 
striking, the emotions excited by the differ- 
ent turns of the discourse, being very dis- 
tinctly marked on their coloured countenan- 
ces. A considerable number of the scholars 
are truly serious, and of the conversations of 
several of them, in the most eminent sense 
of the word there is every satisfactory proof 
we could ask. ‘Thus we behold a genera- 
tion rising up, Who are from their child- 
hood trained in religious principles and re- 
ligious habits, who feel the sacreduess of 
the holy Sabbath, and who learn to bow 
their knees in secret before the Father of 
the Spirits of all flesh ; and we have every 
reason to trust, concerning a great part of 
them, that when grown up, they will not 
depart from the path in which they have 
been accustomed to walk. The rising gene- 
ration, will form the most solid foundation 
of a Christian church in Ceylon.” 

Sout Seas. A considerable Sunday 
School has been formed at Huahine, by 
Charles Barff, who was formerly a Sunday 
School Teacher in London. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his letter to the Sun 
day School Union: 

“We are happy to be able to inform 
you, that we have, in addition to Day 
Schools,a Sunday School at Huahine. It 
is confined exclusively to children; the 
number in the school is 230 boys, and 
120 girls. The reason why the boys are 
more numerous than the girls, is, the female 
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children were more frequently demurred 
than the male children in their horrid cus- 
tom of infanticide, the males being saved 
for the purposes of war, &c. All such hor- 
rid customs have long since fallen with 
their idolatry, we hope never to rise again. 
The children are instructed by pious na- 
tive teachers, six females and six males, 
besides the superintendent.” 

The employment of thirteen native teach- 
ers in Huahine, is one of the most pleasing 
facts in the records of Sunday Schools; it 
fully attests the beneficial influence of re- 
ligious instruction on the minds of those 
who so lately knew no Sabbath, and felt 
no concern for their own instruction and 
salvation. 

Sourn Arrica, In addition to the 
Sunday School mentioned in the last Re- 
port, the following extract of a letter from 
the Rev. William Shaw, will prove pecul- 
jarly interesting : 

“| have the happiness of seeing Sunday 
Schools established in five settlements, viz. 
Salem, Green Fountain, Somerset Place, 
New Bristol, and Salem Hill. The schol- 
ars are chiefly children of the English set- 
tlers ; but there are also a few Dutch and 
Hottentot children. Of course, the num- 
ber in each school is small, compared with 
your English schools ; but, on the whole 


they are well attended by the residents of 


each settlement, and‘ Who hath despised 
the day of small things?’ In the begin- 
ning ofthis year we formed a Sunday 
School Union for the district of Albany, 
and from the strong feelings excited a- 
mong the friends of religion, on the im- 
portance of this subject, I hope we shall 
shortly see the system in extensive and ef- 
ficient operation. But aliaw me to re- 
mind you that we are very poor; the work 
is ata stand, and partly for want of books, 
which we have not the means of procuring. 
Will you acknowledge us as your children 
in this good work? We are proud to call 
your Union our father. Our teachers 
were all trained up under your fostering 
care. Support then your feeble offspring 
in Africa, and if it survives to maturity, it 
may prove a partial comfort in your old 
age, it may hereafter be your crown of re- 
joicing.” 


tEVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


For the Religious Intelligencer. 


South Wilbraham, Sept. 25, 1822. 
Dear Sir,—Should you think it proper 
to leave upon the record of religious intel- 
ligence, a narrative of the recent revival in 
this place, you may rely on the following 


as a correct, and somewhat particular ac- 
count of the work in its several stages of ad- 
vancement. 

In the early part of May last, the Rey. 
A. Nettleton, (who under the providence 
of God has been the great instrument in 
this work) retired from New Haven to 
Somers, the town adjoining this on the 
south, for the purpose of recovering his 
strength, which was much impaired by 
sickness. 

A few weeks after he arrived, a report 
reached this people that there was some 
religious excitement at Somers; and that 
a Mr. Nettleton was there attending one or 
two evening meetings during the week. 
Indeed it was shortly announced that there 
were several persons anxious for their 
souls. Awakened by principles of curiosi- 
ty, or through the influence of other mo- 
tives, some of the young people oi this 
place concluded to go down and test the 
verity of these reports. The evening fixed 
upon was Friday, June 21st; and a num- 
ber, at an early hour, repaired to the house 
of worship in S. To their astonishment 
they found a crowded audience, and aw- 
ful solemnity pervading. ‘The subject of 
humble submission to Christ was effectu- 
ally enforced. 

To some of these visitors, it proved to be 
a word in season. One young person was in 
such deep anxiety as to be unable to return, 
and therefore tarried in one of the familiesin 
the neighbourhood. The next uay she ex- 
pressed a hope of having passed from death 
to life. This, together with other eircumstan- 
ces, awakened with Mr. N. an interest inthe 
people of S. W.* which I may safely add 
was by many heartily reciprocated. Ex- 
press invitations were, at this time, as well 
as previously, forwarded by minister and 
individuals of his people, urging Mr. N. 
to visit S. W. 

Tuesday 25th. Mr. N. this afternoon, 
for the first time, consented to have an ap- 
pointment made for him in the village hall 
at S. W. at sun set. 


* | might here remark to the brethren, as well 
as to other friends of Mr. N. that were they fo 
throw up an occasion for such or similar cir- 
cumstances as an inducement for him to visit 
their respective societies, | am confident the 
argument would operate more effectually with 
him than those pressinz, unyielding svlicita: 
tions, which though. without doubt, received 83 
a token of your affection for him, cause 4 _ 
expense of feeling on both parties; and w ich, 
as many of you are aware, prove ineffectual. 
A simple invitation, with a statement of cir- 
cumstances, it is presumed, would be equaliy 
expedient, and much more pleasant. 
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This appointment, though of a few hours 
previous notice, like an electric shock, 
reached every extremity of the Society. 

At the set time the hall was literally 
crowded, and multitudes yet assembling. 
Mr. N. took his station, from which, in the 
hall little else was to be seen than a dense 
surface of expressive countenances; and at 
the same time from the windows might be 
seen trees and roofs of adjacent buildings 
lmed with anxious hearers. Subject— 
Ground of alarm to awakened sinners. 
Many were awakened to anxiety this even- 
ing. I might here remark, that these 
scenes were new and interesting to this 
people. There had never been a gen- 
eral revival in this place from its first 
settlement to the present time. And 
it seemed to be the language of every 
heart, “ What do these things mean? Such 
scenes we never witnessed before.” It 
would be doing injustice to the opposers of 
religion, not to mention, in this place, that 
they acted their part well. Slanderous re- 
ports and insinuations of every kind were 
current against the man whom they consid- 
ered the probable instrument of desolating 
the little kingdom of wickedness in S. W. 
Says one, “ I had rather sickness would vi- 
sit my family than N.’ Says another, ‘ If 
he visits this place, we shall have a famine, 
&e. &c.* Others, of more influence than 
religion, seemed to say, “ Now this excite- 
ment sha’n’t be; we’ll put a stop to it. It 
is really becoming a serious evil. When 
business gets to this pass, it is time that we 
interfere.” Had the smallest living atom 
proposed creating a world it would not 
have appeared more ridiculous than did 
these anti-religious reasoners stopping a re- 
vival in a dignified manner. But asin a 
moment they found their refuge of lies 
swept away by the powerful influences of 
God’s Spirit. Satan now mustered al! his 
forces. Not a drunkard, profane person or 
Sabbath-breaker, I presume, in the place, 
who was not candid in saying he was very 
much alarmed at this growing evil—a re- 





* Although much time has been devoted to 
religious meetings; yet, instead of sickness, God 
has caused “the blind to receive their sight, 
and the lame to walk, the lepers to be cleans- 
ed, the deaf to hear, the dead to be raised, and 
the poor to have the gospel preached to them ”’ 
Such hive been our spiritual blessings, through 
Christ ; and at the same time we have a stron 
conviction that “ blessed is he whosoever shal 
not be offended in him.” Instead of famine, 
through the mercy of God, many are “ laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation a- 

inst the time to come.” We have the abun- 

ant fruits of the year in their season. 


vival; and that he thought it intolerable 
to have such an ado about religion, and he 
felt it his duty to discountenance it. The 
reader may be ready to inquire, “ Where 
was Mr. N. at this time?” I might reply, 
so far as his health would permit, he was 
rallying the conscience of one and ano- 
ther as he had opportunity, to subjects of 
greater moment than of opposition te reli- 
gion. Qn this as on every other occasion, 
so far as I can learn, he remained perfectly 
calm, while, to many, the heavenly pros- 
pect was filled with angry threatening 
clouds. 

During this and several succeeding 
weeks he laboured alternately in S. W, 
and Somers. 

June 27th. This day a letter was re- 
ceived from President Nott, containing an 
extract from the minutes of the Albany 
Presbytery, in which were expressed the 
sentiments of approbation which this body 
cherished toward the Rev. Mr. Nettleton ; 
and in which the Presbytery requested him 
“to furnish them with a detailed memorial 
of the causes helping the increase and has- 
tening the decline of «evivals of religion,” 
&c. &c. The Doctor then adds, “If it 
were necessary for me to add my testimony 
to that of the Presbytery, I should say no 
man ever left us sustaining a more unblem- 
ished character or held in more affection- 
ate remembrance, than Mr. N. His la- 
bours of love here will long be remembered 
by our churches. Very respectfully your 
friend, Evirpaavet Nort.” 


A friend of Mr. N’s exposed this letter 
to the more respectable opposers and to 
others. This, with other circumstances, 
seemed to carry conviction to every mind 
of the impotency of opposition. 

On the evening of this date, Mr. N. met 
his second appointment in the church, 
which was full and solemn. 

There no longer remained a doubt of 
the presence of God by the special influ- 
ences of his Spirit among this people. 
Many were anxiously enquiring, “ Men 
and brethren,” &c. 

From this time forward the work ad- 
vanced rapidly. 

July 9th. At the close of public service 
this evening, there were several of our most 
‘interesting youth deeply affected with a 
sense of their situation as sinners. One young 
female who had sacrificed many of the 
evenings of the winter past in the ball- 
room, apd who highly valued her excel- 
lency in that amusement, was this evening 
overwhelmed with a sense of her guilt. As 
she dwelt sgme distance from the village. 
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slie was invited by one of her companions 
residing near to spend the night with her. 
At a midnight hour a request was sent to 
Mr. N. to repair to this house. It was 


thronged with spectators to the scene of 


distress there exhibited. He found this 
young female sustained in the arms of 
her friends, and in a piteous and doleful 
tone repeatedly exclaiming, “ Lord Jesus, 
have mercy on my soul.” The next day, 
while in a circle of young persons, with 
whom Mr. N. was conversing, she, with 
one or two others, expressed joy and peace 
in believing. 

Thursday 11th. This afternoon Mr. N. 
met 60 or 80 in an anxious meeting—an aw- 
ful scene of distress. From this we repaired 
to the church, where he addressed us on 
the danger of grieving the Spirit of God. 
It was indeed a heart searching subject. 
The sighs and sobs of anxious sinners were 
to be heard from every part of the house 
When the speaker dismissed his audience a 
large number rushed toward him as if ex- 
pecting assistance from an arm of flesh. 
Many cried out aloud. The house was 
now filled with groans of distress. The 
multitude chambered upon the rear seats, 
beholding with astonishinent the effects of 
“the Holy Spirit of God” opening the eyes 
of the blind, and loosing the tongues of the 
dumb. In this situation Mr. N. addressed 
them about five minutes, and requested 
them to retire as silently as possible. Some 
individuals were so overwhelmed with a 
sense of eternal realities, that it became 
necessary to urge, and even assist them 
home, 

Monday 29th. At this time we find 30 
rejoicing. At ananxious meeting thiseve- 
ning in the village hall, there were at least 
150 present. At the close of this meeting, 
which was peculiarly interesting, we wit- 
nessed the most awful scene of distress 
expressed, during the revival, to the pre- 
sent time. This evening there was evi- 
denced generally a more deep conviction 
of sin, than at any previous meeting 
of the kind. As we passed on to the 
green, retiring from the hall, there was a 
burst of feeling among the more anxious, 
which, I can imagine, was a faint expres- 
sion of the agonies of the damned on receiv- 
ing their finaldoom. Flying to each others 
arms, in piercing cries they exclaimed, “ [ 
am sinking to Hell—I am sinking to He 1 
{ am sinking to Hell!” They were immedi- 
ately conducted by their friends to the house 
of the clergyman, a few rods distant, where 
for a time were responded from one apart- 
ment to the other, cries, which were calcu- 
lated to melt the hardest heart. Never 





did the justice and mercy of God, united 
in a work of grace, appear to us to move 
in greater majesty than on this occasion. 
The voice of opposition for a time was 
hushed to silence ;—and many, by what 
they witnessed this evening, were ind: iced 
to seek an interest in Christ. 

Tuesday 30th. A number who were 
in such distress last evening, we find, to- 
day, express a hope of having submitted, 
The number of anxious sinners is very 
much increased. 

Fron the last mentioned date, the work 
has advanced ; and is still happily progres- 
sing. The whole number expressing a 
hope at this time is about 100. 65 are pro- 
pounded as candidates for admission to the 
church on the first Sabbath of Oct. next. 

This revival has extended its influence 
to many of the adjacent towns. In Som- 
ers and Tolland there are 250 subjects hope- 
fully. In the latter part of August the 
work appeared to be advancing rapidly in 
Ellington: but in this as in the other pla- 
ces there was experienced an unhappy sus- 
pension, apparently, through the dissipat- 
ing influence of a camp-meeting. If we 
are rightly informed, the bustle of that oc- 
casion put a perfect stop to the work in 
Ellington. We only state this as a matter 
of fact. Yours, &c. MARTRIS, 


GOOD DEVISED. 


For the Religious Intelligence 


aad 
it is the wish of the writer of we article 
to suggest to charitable societies a mode of 
doing good which he has no where seen 
publicly recommended. 


in this northern climate the expense of 


fuel, especially in our large towns, is one 
which poor people meet with great diffic ul- 
ty; and there can be no doubt that abodes 
even of Virtuous poverty can be found 
where much suffering is endured for the 
want of comfortable fires. It is believed 
that if charitable societies in our cities were 
to purchase stoves and joan them to poor 
families, that this evil would, in a great 
measure, be remedied. The writer would 
mention the following reasons for tire ne- 
cessity and propriety of this meastre. 

1. Sach families generally reside in old 
or decayed buildings, for the warming of 
which a greater quantity of fuel is requi- 
site than for houses in a good state of re- 
pair. Indeed many of them cannot be 
made even in a tolerable degree comforta- 
ble in any other manner. 

2. The saving of expense, by the meas- 
ure recommended, must manifestly be very 
great. One half of the wood tequisite for 
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the purpose of preparing food in the wide 
chimnies of these ancient buildings would 
keep a constant fire in a stove ; so that e- 
conomy as well as comfort will be attained 
by the measure. 

38. The charity recommended will not 
be an expensive one. A’sufficient number 
of stoves could, without doubt, be purchas- 
ed on very reasonable terms. The inte- 
rest of this purchase money would there- 
fore be the only annual expenditure, after 
the first purchase of the article. 

4. It is not a charity which will be liable 
toabuse. I[t cannot be bartered for whis- 
key, nor disposed of in any other manner. 
It will remain in whatever domicile it may 
be found, the property of the society which 
purchased and loaned it, nor is it believed 
that those eminently prudent men, who 
discover in charitable societies of whatever 
kind the seeds of a noxious harvest, will 
think it worth their while to censure the 
measure proposed. 

As an auxiliacy to the charity proposed, 
it would be well, on the approach of every 
winter, to send a carpenter to the houses 
of the indigent, with orders to make such 
repairs as can be effected at a trifling ex- 
pense, but which will materially add to the 
comfort of those concerned. F. 





LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S FRIEND 50- 
CIETY. 

March, 1822.—In conversation with a 
respectable middle-aged seaman at one of 
the prayer-meetings, one of the members 
asked him, what first induced him to at- 
teud to religion? After a pause of some 
moments, in order to recover the agitation 
the question had produced, he related the 
following narrative :— 

“] have been a sailor from a very early 
age, and never thought about religion, or 
the concerns of my soul, until my return 
from my last voyage. My home, where 
Lhave resided eighteen years, is at a vil- 
lage near Workington, in a small cottage, 
the next to a neat chapel; but, the people 
who go to this chapel being called by the 
neighbours Methodisi, I never would ven- 
ture inside the door, vor suifer my family if [ 
could prevent it. 1 usually sail out of Liver- 
pool. During the winter the vessel is laid 
up. Atthose times I return home for a few 
weeks tomy family. Having a small fam- 
ily, and the times pressing rather hard up- 
on us, during my absence last summer, my 
wife, endeavouring to save a little, sent my 
oldest girl, about six years of age, into the 
Sunday-school established at the chapel. 
My stay when at home being generally of 


short duration, (about three or four weeks, ) 
my wife might suppose it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to keep me in ignorance ofthe 
circumstance. 

“I came from my last voyage before 
Christmas, and journeyed home. Being 
late when I arrived, I had not the opportu- 
nity of seeing my eldgst girl until the fol- 
lowing day. At dinner time, when we 
had sat down, I began, (beast-like,) to eat 
what was before me, without ever thinking 
of my heavenly Father, that provided my 
daily bread ; but glancing my eye towards 
this girl, of whom | was dotingly fond, I ob- 
served her to look at me with astonishment. 
After a moment’s pause, she asked me in 
a solemn and serious manner, * Father, do 
you never ask a blessing befare eating °’ 
Her mother observed me to look hard at 
her, and hold my knife and fork motion- 
less; (it was not anger,—it was a rush of 
conviction which struck me like lightning :) 
apprehending some reproof from me, and 
wishing to pass it by in a trifling way, she 
said, ‘Do you say grace, Nanny.’ My 
eyes were still rivetted upon the child, for 
I felt conscious I bad never instructed her 
to pray, nor even set an example, by pray- 
ing with my family when at home. The 
chiid seeing me waiting for her to begin, 
put her hands together, and lifting up her 
eyes to heaven, breathed: the sweetest 
prayer | ever heard. This was too much 
for me: the knife and fork dropped from 
my hands, and I gave vent to my feelings 
in tears.” flere a pause ensued. He ap- 
peared much affected. On recovering him- 
self, he contmued, “J inquired who had 
thus instructed the child. ‘The mother in- 
formed me, the good people at the chapel 
next door ; and the child never would go 
to bed, nor rise in the morning, without 
kneeling down to pray for herself and her 
dear father and mother. Ah! thought I, 
and I never prayed for myself or my chil- 
dren. I entered the chapel in the evening, 
for the first time, and continued to attend 
the means of grace there. The Lord hav- 
ing awakened me to a sense of my danger 
through the instrumentality of a dear child, 
Iam now seeking tim with all my heart, 
and truly can say,{ am happy in the 
thought, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save poor sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” After some further conversation 
we parted, but with a hope to meet again. 





THE JOURNEY. 


I had occasion some weeks ago, to take 
rather a long journey ; and as many things 
I met with, greatly interested my own 
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mind, I am led to think that a little ac- 
count of my travels may not be without its 
pleasure or its profit to my readers. [ 
travelled in the Stage Coach, which I must 
own I seldom get into without peculiar 
feelings : for I regard itasa little world— 
affording, as it were, a sample of the world 
around us; and, blessed be God! the 
sample is of a very different kind to what 
it used to be, even as far as I can remem- 
her. Frequently have I got into the 
Coach, to take sweet counsel with an 
experienced Christian, and to taste some- 
what of the happiness of “ the commun- 
ion of saints.” Frequently have I found 
there the earnest inquirer after truth, and 
been thankful to explain to him the way of 
God more perfectly : while in other instan- 
ces, I have had reason to hope that a word 
has been spoken in season to the careless, 
and atract put into his hands to advan- 


tage. 

Nothing of much moment occurred, till 
nearly half my journey was over. 

While changing horses at a small town, 
we took ina female with her little child, 
and soon after a young woman in deep 
mourning. Ina little time I found that the 
former knew the nature, and felt the value 
of real religion, and was deeply concern- 
ed for the spiritual good of her child. 
Pleased I was to hear that the little one, 
though} only 3 years old, had been taught 
to lisp its hallelujahs and to love the Sav- 
iour. Parents in general are not aware 
how soon children are capable of reli- 
gious impressions, or how early some 
sweet buds of grace may shew them- 
sclves. 

I was sorry to find in about an hour, that 
the mother and child had arrived at their 
journey’s end ; but a scene of no common 
iterest presented itself in the history and 
character of my only remaining fellow- 
traveller, to whom my attention was now 
more directly turned. I have said she was 
in deep mourning ; her dress bespoke some 
tale of sorrow—some inroad made by death 
into her family. Her looks too bespoke 
disease: she was young—I should think 
not more than 25, but the bloom of youth 
was fled—consumption was pictured in 
her countenance ; and a cough now and 
then led one to fear, that her looks were 
but too sure an index of her declining 
health. I found indeed that she was re- 
turning from the country, into which she 
had been ordered by the doctor, for the re- 
covery of her health. But what a tale of 


woe did she open out to me! She had 
lately buried her husband, whom she had 
veen gradually sinking for 15 months. 
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During that period, she had buried her 
only two little children ; about the same 
time she followed to the grave two broth- 
ers, both arrived at manhood; and she 
was now left a widow, in very poor cir- 
cumstances, with a little boy born some 
weeks after his father’s removal into eter- 
nity! Her story aftected me more than [ 
can describe. I wept over this striking 
picture of human suffering, and while it 
was fresh before me, I seemed to enter 
more than ever into the spirit of that part 
of our burial service, where we-pray that it 
would “ please God shertly to accomplish 
the number of his elect, and to hasten his 
kingdom.” Oh! what a happy state will 
that be, where we shall neither see in oth- 
ers nor feel in ourselves, the afflicting con- 
sequences of the fall: but where, as sin 
shall have no place, so sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away for ever. But my Christian 
readers will be impatient to know what ef- 
fect this load of trials had produced on the 
poor widow’s mind. I longed to discover 
some signs of grace ; for if we have only 
proof that affliction is sanctified to the soul’s 
good, while we weep with those that weep, 
we can rejoice with them in the Lord’s 
mercy, and in that very faithfulness where- 
in he has afflicted them. But alas! my 
anxiety for my fellow-traveller was increas- 
ed by her apparent want of religious know- 
ledge and comfort. She clung to the hope 
that her husband had suffered much in this 
life, in order to be spared the misery of the 
next. She expressed indeed her resigna- 
tion to the will of God in her afflictions, 
but she seemed to think that her afflictions 
must as a matter of course be blessings to 
her; nor did there seem one fear lest her 
own natural perverseness should rob her of 
the benefit which God intended to convey 
by them; nor one desire to make inquiry 
how they might be sanctified. At the next 
town the Coach took in new passengers, 
and our conversation ended ; but she en- 
tered with them into the gossip of the 
neighbourhood—the parties of pleasure 
there had been—the histories of “ marry- 
ing and giving in marriage,”—with as 


* much eagerness and pleasure, as if she had 


never felt the rose’s thorn, nor seen through 
the world’s glare and known its treachery. 
My heart ached for her: butI thanked 
God that I had had it in my power to set 
before her her state as a sinner, and to warn 
her against the dangerous notion, that her 
suffering life could make atonement for 
sin. 1 had intreated her to read her Bible 
and to seek her Saviour in prayer ; assur- 
ing her that iu his favour she would find her 
only solace, and her only satisfaction in this 
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vale of tears. She told me where she liv- 
ed; and as I was going to stay a couple of 
days in the town, [ took the Rector of the 
parish with me to call upon her, gave her 
some tracts, intreated her to attend Church 
constantly, and left her with an earnest 
hope and prayer, that our meeting in the 
coach might be providentially overruled 
for her soul’s salvation. I was glad to see 
her twice at Church on the Sunday. 

During my visits to this town, I was de- 
lighted to witness the progress of real vital 
godliness. Large congregations and at- 
tentive faces plainly shew that the labours 
of the ministers are highly valued. An- 
other proof of this was afforded me, in the 
pleasing sight of 26 ladies met together 
one morning, who are actively employed 
as collectors of a shilling a week and up- 
wards for the Church Missionary Society. 
It was gratifying too to see the small and 
humble source from which this extensive la- 
bour of love had proceeded. I was taken 
to call upon an elderly woman, who keeps 
a little shop in a crowded part of the town. 
Long before the clergy, or the leading peo- 
ple had come forward in this blessed work, 
she heard what other places were doing for 
the poor heathen—she longed to do some- 
thing herself—she tried—and she sent year 
after year, the little sum she had raised 
amongst her neighbours to a distant town. 
Now she joyfully retires into the back- 
ground as only one humble collector 
amongst a goodly company of others ; and 
rejoices to see how soon the grain of mus- 
tard seed, which she had been privileged to 
plant, has grown into a large tree. 

And who amongst my readers has not 
the power to be useful in some such way as 
this ? Let your station in life be what it 
may, you have the talent of influence en- 
trusted to your care. Low as you may be 
in the world, who can tell the influence 
which your holy, humble, upright walk will 
have on those around you, in recommend- 
ing the Gospel you profess? Nor is it to 
say, what influence you may have in the 
street or the village in which you live, if 
you have only the heart to try to engage 
others to help in this labour of love. 





OBITUARY. 


Communicated for the Religious Intelligencer. 
. MISS HARRIET GOODRICH. 


Died, at Stockbridge, Mass. on the 3d of June 
dast, of a pulmonary consumption, Miss Harriet 
Goopricn, daughter of Mr. David Goodrich, 
aged 24 years. 

This excellent person possessed naturally a 
mild and pleasant temper, and was distinguished 
sor aufableness ofsnanners, and regularity of con- 
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duct. She enjoyed penne a for a respectable 
education, which she carefully improved ; and on 
the various subjects to which she attended, dis- 
covered more than ordinary delicacy and clear- 
nessof mind. At the commencement of the revi- 
val in this town, about a year preceding her death, 
she became the subject of religious impressions ; 
and, notwithstanding all her amiableness and mo- 
rality, was made to feel that her heart was sinful. 
Her neglect of the Saviour who had died for her, 
and of the duties of his religion, greatly affected 
her mind: but she did not long remain in a state 
of conviction and distress. er concern was 
soon followed, not with exulting hope, but with 
joy and peace in believing ; and from that time 
forward she exhibited, in the most lovely manner, 
the graces and virtues of the Gospel. Upon the 
first admission of subjects of the revival to the 
church, in the month of November, she did not 
feel prepared to come forward and profess religion, 
but wished for further opportunity to examine her 
heart. At the succeeding communion, having be- 
come more fully satisfied respecting her good es- 
tate, she entered publicly into covenant with God 
and his people, and observed the special ordinan- 
ces of hischurch. Her character will best ap- 
pear by extracts from her private writings, begun 
at the time in which she was propounded for ad- 
mission to the church, and continued until the 
commencentent of her last sickness; writings de- 
signed wholly for her own improvement in reli- 
gion, without any expectation of their appearing 
before the world, expressing from time to time 
the exercises of her heart. Under date of Dec. 
16th, she writes as follows:— 

“| have this day been pro 
to the church of Christ. 
mercies, for the solemn duty of publicly surren- 
dering myself to thee. May I doit unreservedly 
and joytully, and wilt thou accept me through the 
merits of the divine Mediator. If 1 am still with- 
out the necessary qualifications for becoming a 
member of thy church, grant them to me, O Lord, 
I beseech thee. Leave me not to pursue a course 
which shall be for the dishonour of thy cause. 

“T have endeavoured to be faithful in examin- 
ing my heart, to ascertain, if possible, what the 
motives are which influence me in wishing to be 
united tothe church ; and if I know them, they are 
what my conscience approves. I think if persons 
have a Rope through Christ, gratitude calls loudly 
upon them to confess it before the world. The 
things of religion are more freely spoken of by 
those who have professed to have felt its power 
than by others, The friends of Christ can better 
promote his cause by being united than separate. 
And O, what a privilege ! what a glorious privi- 
lege! to belong to a society of Christians ! 

*** Take heed that ye be not deceived,’ is a cau- 
tion which cannot be too often sounded in my 
ears. I think lcan with energy adopt these words ; 


unded for admission 


‘ Lord, search my soul, try every thought, 
Though my own heart accuse me not 

Of walking in a false disguise; 

I beg the trial of thine eyes.’ 


On the 6th of January, according to her expec- 
tations, she was admitted to the church. Upon 
this transaction she made the following mel 

* This day has been the most solemn and inte- 
resting one of my life. [have now acknowledged 
Christ before the world. I have professedly re- 
nounced the world and its vanities, | have given 
up myself to God for time and eternity. May the 


repare me, Father of 
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solemnities of this day's vows be ever present be- 
fore me, and may they stimulate me to very grea 
watehfulness and to prayer. My obligations to lead 
a hol y life are now greatly inceased; and may the 
Lord grant me grace to walk in all his command- 
ments in a blameless manner. Feeling my own 
insutliciency, may | continually look to Christ who 
is all-suflicient, and ready to assist those who come 
to him. 

“ Surely, if ever | had agrateful feeling, it has 
been for the unspeakable privileges which [ have 
this day enjoyed. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
jet all within me praise and bless his holy name. 


May I not fail of rendering unto God a tribute of 


praise and thanksgiving for the sublime enjoyment 
granted me, whilst engaged in the solemn transac- 
tions of this day. How astonishing that I have 
been permitted, in the providence of God, to unite 
myself to his professing people ; and that | have 
not only been made willing, but, as I hope, joyful 
im dedicating myself to him. In view otf the great 
goodness of God to me, a sinful creature of his 
tootstool, may | resolve with the Psalmist, that 
whilst Ll live, L will sing his praise ; and may it be 
the prevailing desire ot my heart to live to his glo- 
ry, and to adorn my protession by a holy life and 
eonversation. 

** Being pained to hear Christians complain of 
great stupidity and carelessness in religious con- 
cerns at particular times; feeling that | am by far 
too indifierent now, and that | am in danger of be- 
coming still more so ; and wishing to guard against 
it by every possible method, I do now, as I hope in 
the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ, make the 
following resolutions : 

** Resolved, ‘That I will retire three times in each 
day for secret prayer. 

** Resolved, Vhat 1 will endeavour to ascertain 
my motive in every performance of this duty. 

* Resolved, That Lwill read prayerfully at least 
three chapters of God’s holy word in each day. 

* Resolved, That i will never reprove a person 
awhile in a passion. 

** Resolved, ‘Viat I will keep strict watch over 
my temper. 

“ Resolved, That should I be betrayed into a 
passion, I will retire immediately, and intreat the 
‘forgiveness of my Father in heaven.” 

Miss Goodrich recorded her exercises repeat 
edly in the month of January, and also in the 
month of February; but the record is so inter- 
woven with subjects of a local nature, that it 
would be improper to make extracts from it. It 
clearly appears, however, that her mind was 
deeply and habitually affected with religious sub- 
jects ; that she took a deep interest in the welfare 
of the church with which she was connected ; that 
she earnestly desired the conversion of relatives 
and friends, for whom she sometimes agonized in 
prayer, and the conversion of all people ; and that 
she rejoiced in the institution of religion; and 
was animated by the consolations of hope. 

Under date of March 3d she writes : 

* Yesterday wasan interesting day to those who 
delight to see the church of Christ enlarged. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper was admimistered, 
and I think I partook of it with delight. Though 
t had a great deal of unbelief to lament, my earn- 
est prayer was, that my weak faith might be 
strengthened, that my weak desires might be en- 
larged, and that I might be enabled to plead more 
earnestly at the throne of grace for perishing sin- 
ners. 

On the 23d of March,the last record which she 
ever made, she expostulated with herself: 
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“If Lam a partaker of the grace of God, why 


are my affections towards him so languid? If he 
is, in truth, the object of my affections, why are 
my thoughts so much occupied with objects of 
sense? If the Lord Jesus were the One in whom 
my soul delighted, the One altogether lovely 
would he not have mere of my thoughts? Wouid 
not every faculty both of body and soul be devoted 
to his service ? Should Las often let opportunities 
of doing good pass unimproved? and should I not 
rather seek them when they do not offer them- 
selves? Lord! thou knowest, for thou knowest 
ail things. Be thou my wisdom, my guide, and 
my salvation. Lead me in the way wherein | 
should go; for thou hast declared it to be pleas- 
aitness and peace. 

“ Infinite excellence should call forth our undi- 
vided love. When I reflect upon the giorious per- 
fections of the Redeemer ot men, | am astonished 
atthe general indifference of my feelings towards 
his character. What ingratitude, what injustice 
does this declare towards him, who was wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties!” 

From the last extract, the reader may suppose 
that the mind of Miss Goodrich was depressed. 
This was probably the case in some degree. Dis- 
ease had already began to prey upon her frame. 
For several succeeding weeks her mind sunk in 
some measure with her body. She however ne- 
ver desponded ; though she often regretted that 
she had been so cold and backward in duty, and 
had done so litthe while in health for the cause of 
her blessed Master. Her earnest prayer to the 
Lord was, to grant her the light ot his counte- 
nance; a favour which he graciously bestowed. 
For some days before her death her mind was net 
only tranquil, but at times her faith was trium- 
phant. When iniormed that there was no hope of 
her recovery, instead of being dejected, she re- 
jeiced inthe hope of glory. She said the world 
stillseemed pleasant to her; but her expecta- 
tions of heavenly felicity so far surpassed any 
thing which this world could afford, that she long- 
ed to depart and to be with Chist. She thanked 
the Lord for all his mercies, and especially for 
enabling her to trust in the Redeemer. She ad- 
dressed her rejations repeatedly on the subject of 
religion, and exhorted them with the great- 
est solemnity and affection to be prepared to fol- 
low her into eternity. After a long address, the 
afternoon before her departure, she desired that 
the last hymn in Dwight’s collection might be 
read, declaring that it expressed the emotions of 
her soul. She then uttered a short prayer for her 
dear friends, and closed with the following words : 
* Lord, continue with me, hasten on the time and 
rive me an easy passage.” ‘Through the night 
~ mind was in a heavenly frame, and early in 
the morning she departed. Her last words were 
words of thanksgiving to God for actually rendering 
her passage so easy out of this world into eternity. 

May her relations and friends, the members 
of the church and congreation with which she 
was connected, imitate lor example, and find an 
open and abundant entrance into the kingdom of 

vhrist. 


P.S. It may be gratifying to the readers of the 
Religious Intelligencer to know, that since the re- 
vival commenced ia Stockbridge, to which refer- 
ence is repeatedly had inithe foregoing account, 94 
persons have been admitted to the ehurch. Some 
others have obtained hopes during the revival, 
who will probably be admitted hereafter. 
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Religious Meetings in the Evening. 


The means used for the advancement of pure 
and undefiled religion are, substantially, the same 
in every land. The same remark may be made 
with respect to the means used by the opposers of 
divine truth to arrest its progress. They, too, 
wherever found, resort to similar means, but we 
have lately met with an argument against religious 
meetings in the evening, which we have never 
before seen advanced jor this purpose, although 
it is professedly drawn from the Seriptures. At 
first we could hardly believe the writer sincere, 
but strange as it may seem, it is seriously urged. 
M. Curtat, chief pastor of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, hasgublished a pamphlet for the purpose of 
censuring some Englishmen, residing in the Can- 
tonde Vaud, ‘ for distributing religious tracts, 
holding Sunday Evening religious assemblies, and 
exciting the inhabitants to missionary zeal and 
co-operation.’—“ It would appear,” says M. Cur- 
tat, “that the only example of evening wor- 
ship mentioned in the New Testament was rela- 
ted for no other purpose but to show us its dan- 
gerous consequences. It is true that Eutychus 
was restored to life by a miracle ; but what must 
have been the sorrowful emotions of the Apos- 
tle, the anguish of the relatives, and the grief and 
disturbance of the whole assembly! Should but 
one accident, even the slightest, occur in the 
dark, in a conventicle, or at going out, it could 
not but cause vehement exclamations against these 
unlawful meetings, and against the faithful who 
frequent them, and perhaps even against religion 
itself.” With all due respect for the talents of 
M. Curtat, we would suggest that iastead of cen- 
suring the Apostle, he should, from the conduct 
of Eutychus, have inferred the impropriety and 
danger of inattention to religious services, while 
present at their performance. 





PETERBOROUGH QUESTIONS. 

Many of our readers are probably aware that, a 
year or two since, a petition was laid before the 
House of Lords, in England, complaining of the 
conduct of the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, who 
had adopted the singular resolution of requiring 
conformity to his own opinions in all those who 
wished for clerical stations in his diocese, and that 
for this purpose he had drawn up a list of Ques- 
tions, which contained in fact his own exposition 
of the Articles of the Church of England. The 
petition thus brought ,was not laid on the table, 
“ their lordships appearing to entertain a hope that 
the strong disapprobation expressed of the Bish- 
op’s proceedings by all who took any part in the 
discussion, would prevent any necessity of having 
recourse to ulterior measures.” This hope, it 


would seem, has not been realized, A petition 


Evening Meetings.—Peterborough Question.—Henry Martyn. 
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was, during the last session of Parliament, again 
brought before that house, from the Rev. Mr. 
Grimshawe, “complaining of the rejection of 
the Rev. Mr. Thurtell, as his curate, on account 
of Mr. Thurtell’s answers to the questions being 
unsatisfactory to the bishop. Lord Dacre, Lord 
Holland, Lord Calthorpe and the Earl of Harrow- 
by, expressed a strong opinion against the pro- 
ceedings of his Lordship, who was obliged to be- 
come his own advocate ; not one of his reverend 
brethren, of whom many were present, having 
thought fit to utter a syllable in support of his mode 
of proceeding, though urgently called upon to fa- 
vour the house with their opinions on the question.”’ 
His Lordship intimated that he had shortened his 
list of questions. 


HENRY MARTYN. 

Sermons, by the late Rey. Heary Martyn, B. D 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to the East India Company's Benga! 
Establishment, have been printed at the Church 
Mission Press in Calcutta. These Sermons are 
now reprinting in England. By the publication 
of the Memoirs of this lamented man, his charac- 
ter is universaily known. It would be difficult, 
we may add it is impossible for us, duly to appre- 
ciate his labours. By the translation of the New 
Testament into the language of Persia, and by 
his original compositions in that tongue, he has 
excited considerable attention to the Christian 
faith, and has raised doubts in the minds of many 
intelligent and inquisitive mussulhmen with respect 
to the truth of the system they have been accus- 
tomed to venerate. Some converts to Christiani- 
ty have been already made, and it is stated ir 
some of the British prints, thatthe King of Persia 
If this 
Statement is correct, we cannot doubt that “ such 


has yielded to the force of his arguments. 


a conversion must haye an important effect ir 
spreading the light of the Gospel through the re 
gions of darkness, ignorance and idolatry.’ 


JOHN NEWTON. 
‘Those persons who are acquainted with the his 

tory and writings of this distinguished servant ol 
God, will be gratitied by learning, that in Africa, 
—the couniry where he was reduced by his vices 
to the lowest state of degradation, there are now 
to be found memorials of his conversion, and dis 
tinguished piety. In perusing the speech of the 
Rev. T. Bartlett, at a meeting held in Liverpool in 
May last, for the purpose of affording to the La- 
dies’ Bible Society, and the Association of Me- 
chanics an opportunity of hearing an account of 
the operations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, we met with the interesting statement, 
that Mr. Newton in some of his visits to Africa, 
after his conversion, ‘ sowed some of the heaven- 
ly seed which had since sprung up,’ and that ‘ even 
now, sone of the hynms of good old John New- 
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ton, 2re translated into one of the dialects on the 
coast, and are sung by the natives.’ 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 

A school was commenced in this city about 
three months since, on the Lancasterian plan, 
which has succeeded beyond the expectations of 
its warmest friends. The experiment has been 
made and the credit of the institution is now fairly 
established. Many children are making applica- 
tion who cannot be admitted for want of room. 
Between three and four handred boys, from 6 to 
14 years of age, have attended during the first 
term , and notwithstanding the difficulty usually at- 
tending the organization of such a school, where 
an entire new system is to be introduced, we ven- 
ture to state that this school, consisting of 330 
boys, has made greater progress in all the com- 
mon branches of learning, although superintended 
by only one man,than the same number of schol- 
ars ever made in any of our common schools, 
where the entire labour of one man is devoted to 
every 20 or 30 children. The improvement in 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, in 
which the scholars were examined in presence of 
a number of ladies and gentlemen, was truly grati- 
fying. 

Many attempts of this kind have, in a measure, 
failed of success for want of teachers who were 
well acquainted with the system ; and we are sat- 
isfied that much has depended in this experiment 
on the superior qualifications and management of 
Mr. Lovell, the Iastructor. The good order and 
discipline which is very apparent in the conduct of 
the boys, both in and out of school, is not among 
the least of its benefits. They are not governed by 
slavish fear, and we believe that no corporeal 
punishment has ever been inflicted. Boys that 
were before unmanageable, are here an honour to 
the school. Every duty is a pleasure, and all ap- 
pear to be actuated by an ardent desire to excel. 

We hope the school will receive the fostering 
care of those whose duty it is to provide a suitable 
building for the accommodation of all who wish 
to attend; and we hope a school on the same 
plan may also be established for a thousand girls. 





From the Albany Gazette. 


Messrs Editors—The fact stated in the follow- 
ing extract ofa letter from a venerable Clergyman 
mm Connecticut, to his son in this city, exhibit in 
such an interesting manner the extent of emigra- 
tion from “ the ancient hive,” that I have solicit- 


eda copy for publication. A. B. 
“On the 18th of March, 1822, I preached my 
half century sermon, from the 78th psalm, the 


seven first verses excepting the second. The nov- 
elty of the oceasion drew together most of my 
own people, and numbers from the neighbouring 
towns, so that the church was filled. Previous to 
this some pains had been taken to ascertain the 
extent of the emigration from the place, since the 
writers settlement, which amouats to two thou- 
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sand eight hundred and thirty-seven. About five 
hundred have died, and the present population of 
the town is nine hundred. All that were mem- 
bers of the church at the time I was ordained, 
have been dead several years ; but one, that was 
then at the head of a family, was in church, and 
but five living, one of which is since dead. So 
that I have lived to bury my first church, and all 
but four of my first congregation. 

“It is truly astonishing, that so unfaithful and 
unprofitable a servant should be permitted to la- 
bour so long inthe vineyard, when so many of 
my brethren have been called away in the midst 
of their days and usefulness.” 





ANDOVER INSTITUTION. 


Exercises at the Annual Examination of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Sept. 25, 1822. 


Junior Class. 61 Students were examined in 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and in the 
Principles of Interpretation. 

Dissertations What is meant by being “least 
in the kingdom ofheaven?” Matth. 5. 19. O. Pear- 
son.—On the nature of Antithesis, as concerned 
with the principles of Interpretation. N.Bouton.— 
In what sense is the appellation Son of man appli- 
ed to Christ ? J. Abbot.—How shall we determine 
whether language used respecting God is to be 
understood literally or figuratively? A.C. Twin- 
ing.—On the Paronomasia of the Scriptures. E. 
Turner.—To what must the ultimate appeal be 
made in the establishment of the principles of In- 
terpretation ? H. Sessions. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

Middle Class. Principal arguments for the in- 
spiration of the books of the Old Testament. I 
Oakes.—Aunswer to the objection against the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures from the apparent dis- 
crepancies among the writers. E. Frost —Will the 
increase of science lead to any improvement of 
the system of theology contained in the Scriptures ? 
W. Shedd. Can the general sinfulness of men be 
accounted for by the influence of example? J. C. 
Goss.—Does the Scripture represent the depravi- 
ty of men to be partial or total? G. Sheldon.— 
Practical uses of the doctrine of human depravity. 
J. West.—Consistency of 1 Cor. 15, 24, 28, with 
Heb. 1. 8, and other passages asserting the divin- 
ity of Christ. U. Powers.—Christ the Standard of 
moral excellence. J. Kimball.—On the nature and 
certainty of the connexion between the foreknow- 
ledge and purpose of God. G. P. King.—The evil 
of sin. S. Adams.—Proof of the doctrine of end- 
less punishment from the instructions of Christ. 
H. M. Blodgett—The value of mental philosophy 
in relation to religious knowlege vod practice. 
N. W. Fiske.—The character and causes of the 
lax theology in Germany. 5. Peck.—What is ho- 
liness? E. Gridley—The immortality and worth 
of the soul. J. Hyde—Answer to the chief objec- * 
tions against endless punishment. W. L. Buffett — 
The obligations of those who are entirely desti-: 
tute of holiness, to obey the commands of God. 
M. Southard.—What use does God make of his 
word in saving sinners? J. L. Burnap.—Proof of 
Special divine agency in the renavation of sianers. 
J. Dickson.—Efffects of theological study on mor- 
al character, H. A. Parsons.—Does the first act 
of saving faith consist in a man’s believing that his 
sins are forgiven, or that God has made him ar 
heir of heaven? S. A. Worcester.—What power 
has volition over moral character? W. W. Niles. . 
—The state of the world in the millennium. J. H. 
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Breck.—On the nature and means of sanctifica- 
tion. B. F. Clarke —What is implied, and what 
is not implied in God s hearing prayer? C. Isham. 
—The differeace between Christianity as learned 
from the scriptures, and as learned from creeds 
and formularies. L. Bacon. 

SACRED RHETORIC. 

Senior Class. On despatch in writing. J. Abell. 
—QOn the preacher’s studying himself. B. C. Bald- 
win.—The figure of interrogation. J. Barton.— 
Humility in a preacher. D. G. Sprague.—Direct- 
ness as a quality of Sermons. S. I. Bradstreet.— 
The influence of benevolence onthe preacher. E. 
Brainerd.—Intensives in style. O. Catlin. —Sobri- 
ety of taste in a preacher. J. L. Hale.—Detects 
of modern charity sermons. C. Cutler.—Influence 
of emotion on the countenance. F. Danforth.— 
On answering objections in sermons. C. Downes. 
—Powers of the English language in oratory. P. 
S. Eaton.—On the regard due to the prejudices of 
hearers. J. Meriam.—Fauits in the preaching of 
New England. S. White.—Excellencies in the 
preaching of New England. R. Andersou.—U- 
nityinasermon. J. Fowler.—Style of Melville 
Horne. B. 5S. Gaylord.—On diflidence in a 
preacher. C. Hurd.—Connexion between Logic 
and Rhetoric. H. T. Kelly.—The utility of Aris- 
totle’s rhetoric. J. Marsh—On invention in 
a preacher. J. Clancy.—Egotism in the pul- 
pit. J. Read.—Elocution of Chalmers. J. Ren- 
nie.—The moral obligation of a preacher to be 
eloquent. W. Richards.—On Buckminster’s ser- 
mons. M. Clarke.—Encouragement of the preach- 
er. A D. Eddy.—Importance of moral excel- 
lence in a preacher. W. A. Hallock.—On the 
value of the Christian Religion, with the Valedic- 
dictory Address. J.C. Brigham. 





COLLEGIATE RECORD. 

Commencement at Union College, July 24, 77 
graduates. 

Commencement at Columbia College, New- 
York, Aug. 6, 22 graduates. 

Commencement at Waterville College, Maine, 
Aug. 14, 2 graduates. 

‘ommencement at Vermont University, Aug. 

14, 3 graduates. 

Commencement at Middlebury College, Aug. 
21, 26 graduates. 

Commencement at Bowdoin College, Aug. 21, 
<4 graduates. 

Commencement at Dartmouth College, Aug. 
27, 44 graduates. 

Commencement at Harvard University, Aug. 
28, 59 graduates. 

Commencement at Brown University, Sept. 4, 
31 graduates, 

Contimannins at William’s College, Sept. 10, 
13 graduates. 


MISSIONS. 


To the Churches and People within the limits of the 

Auxiliary Missionary Society of New-Hiwen, 

West Association : 

Bet@vepD,—In a day when the Christian world 
is waking up to the interests of more than five 
hundred millions of souls buried in ignorance and 
sin—when Missionaries are labouring with suc- 
cess in various parts of the earth—when the 
Scriptures are translating into the numerous lan- 
guages of the East and WW est, and are sent to all 
parts of the globe ;—is it not time for us to be a- 
wake, and to make special efforts in behalf of the 
A.B. C.F. M, to whom we are auxiliary? Espe- 
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cially as the wants of the Board are now most 
pressing, as they are expected soon to fit out a ve- 
considerable addition to the mission at the 
andwich Islands. The expense of the proposed 
mission must be considerable ; for many articles, 
besides money, are needed that it may go out pre- 
ared for usefulness. Great is the good that may 
* expected to result from it. 

The missionaries also at the other several sta- 
tions, are wholly dependant on the charities of the 
Christian public, and need supplies of no small a- 
mount, and unless special efforts are made to pro- 
cure them, some of these stations must experience 
a check in their benevolent work. 

We do therefore earnestly recommend it to you, 
beloved brethren and friends, to consider the 
wants of the perishing heathen and make extra- 
ordinary exertions to aid the objects of the Socie- 
ty. We would urge it upon you to make these ef- 
forts soon, as they will well comport with the im- 
portant and desirable ends to be answered by this 
and other missions of the Board. 

By order of the Society, 
E. SCRANTON, Secretary. 

Orange, June 17, 1822. 

It will be recollected that donations for the mis- 
sion are received by Messrs. Dwight & Williams, 
of this city. 


SUMMARY. 


A writer in the Christian Observer, com- 
plains of ‘ an impropriety of which some min- 
isters are guilty.’ The evil to which he al- 
ludes is the practice of sitting in the vestry du- 
ring the reading of the prayers; a practice, 
which, so far as our observation has extended, 
has never prevailed in this country. 


The Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, ina speech, deliver- 
ed at Liverpool on the 22d of May, observed, 
that in the year 1804, there was, with the ex- 
ception of the Naval and Military Bible Socie- 
ty, but one Bible Society in London ; that 
there were pow, in the world, on a moderate 
calculation, 520 such institutions in active ope- 
ration ; that in Great Britain alone there were 
more than 700 auxiliaries and Braach Socie- 
ties ; and it was calculated there were about 
1000 District and Parish Associations, On the 
Continent of Europe there are more than 65 
Bible Societies. The Scriptures, he stated, had 
been translated, printed and disseminated in 
about 136 different languages. 


The aggregate amount of the contributions 
md pire A a week associations may be esti- 
mated at from 15 to £20,000 a year. 


London Missionary Society Letters from O- 
taheite, dated at the end of last year, and re- 
ceived in London, express apprehensions of 
commotion in the public affairs, from the con- 
tention of parties, in consequence of the deat\: 
of Pomare. In the five months preceding 
these letters, 140 adults, and 70 children had 
been baptized. 

A Baptist Theological Seminary has been es- 
tablished in New-York. The officers elected 
ky the trustees, are—Rev. Jobn Stanford, Pre. 
sident and Theol. Prof. ; Rev. Archibald Mac- 
lay, Prof. of Eccl. Hist. aud Bib. Literature , 
Daniel H. Barnes, A. M. Professor of jan- 
guages. 
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Columbian College. This institution is so 
placed as to command a prospect of the Poto- 
mac, and of every part of the city of Wash- 
ington. The principal building is of brick, 
117 feet by 47. There are also two brick 
buildings for Professors. Professor Woods in 
an excursion to Georgia and South Carolina, 
collected, in the space of four months $3,500 
and obtained a subscription of $10,000 more. 
He is now ia Europe, procuring a philosophic- 
al apparatus. 

In the city of New-York, pestilence still 
walketh in darkness, and destruction wasteth 
at noon day. The number of deaths from 
Yellow Fever, upto Sept. 29, is 175.—Sept. 
22nd was observed by many of the inhabit- 
ants as a day of humiliation and prayer. 


An African Sabbath School has been opened 
in Lexington, Kentucky. The number of 
scholars is 175, who attend regularly, and 
make a commendable progress in learning. 

itis believed that in the city of New-York. 
nearly six bundred Sabbath School Teachers 
and Scholars have been added to the Church 
of Christ. Nearly one hundred have passed 
into eternity, rejoicing in hope. 

Ecclesiastical Stalistics. Under this head ‘ the, 
Evangelical Witness,’ published at Newburgh 
N. Y. enters into details. 

In Ireland are 4,364 Ministers ; nearly one 
half Roman Catholics ; the remainder Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, of various names. 

In Scotland are 1443 ministers—all Presby- 
terians, though distinguished into various sects 
by slight shades of difference ; about 1000 of 
them belong to the established church. Con- 
gregations, 1450, 

The Baptist congregations in the U, States 
are stated at 3,200; settled ministers at 3000 ; 
vacaneies at 1000 ; members at 400,000. 

The Methodist Conferences are 12 ; mem- 
bers 297,622. Congregations estimated at 
1,875; travelling preachers, 1106. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church consists of 12 Synods, 66 presbyteries, 
1,411 congregations and 700 ministers. 

Tbe Lutheran Church consists of 3 Synods 
and 650 congregations. 

The Protestant Episcopel Church consists 
of 11 dioceses ; 347 ministers of all :anks. 

The German Calvinist Church consists of 3, 
4, or 500 congregations, and about 80 ministers. 

The Dutch Reformed Church consists of 150 
congregations and 100 ministers. 

Oiher classes of Presbyterians comprise 210 
congregations and 149 ministers. 

“« These numbers are to be considered only 
as (he nearest approximatian that we can make 
to accuracy. Perfect accuracy is impossible, 


Poetry.— Ordination. 


[Ocz. 
POETRY. 


The following is selected from among the pa- 
pers of the late Rev. Josep R. Anprus, which 
were returned from Africa after his decease, and 
directed to his father, E. Andrus, Esq. oy 


Place me where winds and tempests reign 
. . . i pee 
Where frowning winter binds the plain 
_ Inchains of ice and snow ; 
Where never summer’s tepid breeze 
Invigorate the dying trees, 
Or bid the waters flow : 


Or place me where the arid soil 

Mocks human skill and human toil ; 
Where ceaseless thunders roll ; 

Where nota leaf of verdure grows, 

Or dew descends, or fountain flows, 
To cheer the fainting soul : 


My Saviour’s love, my Saviour’s smile 
The tedious moments shall beguile, 
And give the desert charms, 
What though the clime were wing’d with death” 
’T were heaven to yield this fleeting breath, 
And fly to Jesus’ arms. 


ORDINATION. 


Sept.12. The Rev. THropore Crapp was 
ordained at East-Hampton, Mass. with a view to 
his taking the pastoral charge of the First Presby- 
terian Church and Congregation in the city of 
New Orleans. The Council was convened at the 
desire of Mr. Clapp, and by the i1equest of the 
Church and Congregation over which he is to 
preside. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, 
of Hadley. 


MEDITATIONS ON HEAVEN. 


( Young persons in Sunday Schools and elsewhere are 
strongly recommended to commit this to memory.) 


The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with 
thorns; the lily of the valley is fragrant, but it 
springeth up amongst the brambles. The spring 
is pleasant, but it is soon past: the summer is 
bright, but the winter destroyeth the beauty there- 
of. ‘The rainbow is very glorious, but it soon van- 
isheth. Life is good, but it is quickly swallowed 
up in death, 

There is a land where the roses are without 
thorns, where the flowers are not mixed with the 
brambles. In that land there is eternal spring, 
and light without a cloud. The tree of life stan 
eth in the midst thereof; rivers of pleasure are 
there, and flowers that never fade. ‘Thousands o! 
happy spirits are there, and surround the throne 
of God with a perpetual hymn. The angels, with 
their golden harps, sing praises continually ; aud 
the cherubims fly on wings of fire. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before 
us into that happy place; and there we shall be- 
hol@ the glory of the High God. We cannot see 
him here, but we will love him here; we must 
now be on earth, but we will often think of hea- 
ven. That happy land is our home. We are to 
be here but fora litthe while, and there for ever, 


noris it very impertant.” _even for ages of eternal years. 
wen TSE STR STES 
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